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THE LATE EXHIBITION OF HIS WORKS AT THE PARIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 

By Andre Michel. 

I. 

Tardy Justice lingers ; but, 
however halting her footstep, 
she finally appears, and in her 
train follows Glory, sadly smiling 
as she scatters belated laurels 
over waiting tombs. After De- 
lacroix, Millet is to have his day, 
and those who ignored him 
yesterday welcome him to-day. 
Certain worthy representatives 
of the fine arts protest against 
this posthumous glorification and 
desire to abide rigidly by old 
verdicts. The history of art is 
full of injustice manifested by 
artists toward others of their 
profession ; the severity of the 
Chevalier Van der Werff in the case .of Rembrandt is, unhappily, 
not the only instance of the kind. An impartial future assigns to 
each his place, and all are anxious to outstrip its verdict. This 
exhibition disclosed an inevitable and amusing defile of those who, 
forgetful of past prejudice, hastened to place themselves among 
friends of early days. Recriminations, however, avail nothing ! The 
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first page of the catalogue of this 
successful exhibition bears the 
following suggestive words : "Vic- 
tory should show herself clement." 
Paul Mantz, as early as June 
15, 1859, said, "Intelligence may 
smile, the Academy may err, in- 
difference may pass by without 
looking or comprehending ; scoff- 
ing, scorn, and disdain will not 
change the final result, and in the 
future- — the near future, perhaps 
— Millet will be greeted as a mas- 
ter." This prophecy has been 
completely fulfilled : the Academy 
did err, intelligent men scoffed; 
but the work in all its majesty 
and eloquence is there. 

We said the work ; but only 
a part of it, alas ! remains. We 
have the "Angelus," the "Goose- 
Girl," the " Washerwoman," the 
" Gleaners," the " Shepherd," the 
"Man with a Hoe," the "Spin- 
ning-Wheel," the "Shepherd in 
a Park at Night;" but where 
are the " Peasant Grafting a 
Tree," " Shearing the Sheep," a 
"Woman Watching her Child," 
the " Potato-Planters," the famed 
"Shearing" of i860, and so many 
other noted works? Gone be- 
yond the seas to that country of 
dollars, where M. Durand-Greville 
recently saw them shining in all 
their splendor. It is with these 
pictures as with so many gems 
by Rousseau and Corot, which 
France could have had for a song 
and is now no longer able to buy. 



They are henceforward lost to 
the Department of Modern Art, 
at last opened at the Louvre. If 
the administration would only re- 
pair past faults by future effort! 
— but it can be justly said that 
they seem lost to all sense of 
duty and responsibility. Only 
last year nearly fifty thousand 
francs were forthcoming for the 
purchase of some of the weakest 
and least finished of the lamented 
de Neuville's works, while one of 
the finest masterpieces of Corot, 
the "Bridge at Mantes," was al- 
lowed to be adjudged to a for- 
eigner for a much smaller and 
comparatively trifling sum. The 
Louvre should have acquired this 
painting, not only for its intrinsic 
value, but also on account of its 
future importance in the history 
of French art, as illustrating evo- 
lution from dark to light. But to 
return to Millet. 

Upon entering the hall contain- 
ing his works, one immediately 
recognizes the presence of genius. 
The living links which bind the 
work to the man, talent to the 
spirit, as closely as flesh is united 
to the body, have never been 
more vividly illustrated than here. 
Before one has the chance to 
study his work, analyze his pre- 
ferred methods and habitual style, 
one feels imbued with his thought, 
as if under the charm of a grave 
discourse, whose thoughtful, tran- 
quil, feeling tenor leads to truth, 
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tenderness, and conviction. "Un- 
happy the artist," said Millet, 
" who exhibits talent before work ! 
Far better that the work should 
come first." Each of his works 
reveals the constant accord of 
manly thought with never-failing 
will and sincere feeling. With 
such witnesses, the moral biog- ■ 
raphy of the man is easily I 
written. Passing by details I 
already familiar to the reader, I 
we design a slight sketch of I 
the spiritual origin of the art- >-- 
ist whose work is under dis- | 
cussion. 

Millet, like Corneille and 
Poussin, was born in Nor- I 
mandy, in a little country vil- I 
lage near the sea. His infancy I 
and youth were passed under I 
large horizons, face to face I 
with nature and in the centre I 
of an humble, a simple and I 
pure home, whose moral life I 
seems to have been singularly I 
intense. A grandmother, fer- I 
vent and austere Christian of I 
noble character and ardent pi- I 
ety, a sort of rural Mere Ange- I 
lique, — a great-uncle, Charles I 
Millet, priest of the diocese of B 
Avranches, who was deprived 
of his benefice during the Revo- 
lution and thereafter consecrated 
his life to teaching village chil- 
dren, to charitable works and agri- 
cultural labors, a tiller of the soil 
in cassock and sabots, whom little 
Jean Francois faithfully escorted 



and whom he remembered " read- 
ing his breviary in the high fields 
overlooking the sea," — and finally 
a father, a farmer of education, 
precentor of his parish, where he 
had organized a choral, a man 
musically gifted and capable of 




THE WATER-CARRIER. 



noting a series of religious chants, 
which have been preserved by his 
son, and might readily be attrib- 
uted to a "scribe of the four- 
teenth century," possessing also 
talent for drawing and modelling, 
as witnessed by his attempts to 
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mould clay into animal forms and 
carve rough designs with the point 
of his knife in the old doors of the 
farm-house: these were the first 
influences which, with omnipresent 
and omnipotent nature, fashioned 
the soul of the painter of Barbi- 
zon. In recalling childish mem- 
ories and evoking far-off images, 
which are indelibly engraved on 
the heart of every man and be- 
come more vivid with age, crossed 
and recrossed, like the lines of a 
palimpsest, with the history of a 
life, his first distinct recollection 
was of his grandmother, who came 
to his bedside one morning to 
arouse him, saying, "Wake up, 
my little Francois : the birds have 
been singing God's glory for some 
hours now !" Some of her letters 
preserved by her grandson might 
have emanated from Port-Royal. 



Another memory evoked by clos- 
ing his eyes was of his father's 
house, where relatives and friends 
met every Sunday after mass, and 
often in the evening to work in 
company ; from his bed he heard 
voices speaking in the room, the 
whirring of his aunt Jeanne's 
spinning-wheel and that of the 
professional spinner, Colombe 
Gamache, who assisted his aunt 
to card and spin wool near the 
immense brown armoire, which 
shone to the point of reflecting 
all surrounding objects ; this was 
followed by a picture of inter- 
minable walks with his uncle on 
the cliffs and in the fields with 
his father, who sometimes paused 
to look silently around and then 
burst forth with " How beautiful 
this is! See how large and fine 
yonder tree is." 
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Later, a young vicar desired to 
teach him Latin, in which he made 
such rapid progress that he soon 
began to read the Georgics in an 
old translation by the Abbe Des- 
fontaines : one verse in particular 
plunged him into profound medi- 
tation : " This is the hour when 
the shades of night descend upon 
the plain." He soon learned to 



to the day of his death, his favorite 
books. To these he added Homer 
(a translation), Montaigne, Ber- 
nard Palissy, and Poussin's Let- 
ters. He was always a great 
reader, and had quite a library 
from his grandmother and his 
uncle, the priest, including such 
books as the Lives of the Saints, 
Introduction to a Holy Life, by 
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read Virgil as well as the Bible Saint Francois de Sales (a gift 
in the Latin text, and these were, from his grandmother and god- 
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mother to serve as a model), 
Confessions of Saint Augustine, 
and the Letters of Saint Jerome, 
Nicole, Pascal, and Bossuet. 
Upon one occasion, a professor 
from the College of Versailles, 
who was spending his vacation 
in the country, questioned Millet 
on his reading, and was astounded 
by what he discovered in the little 
peasant. Upon entering the house 
in the evening, he said, in the 
studied language habitual to him, 
that he had met "a child whose 
mind was the embodiment of 
poetic charm." 

Such was Millet's origin, such 
his home ; he remained there until 
his twentieth year, long enough 
for body, soul, and spirit, so well 
inclined naturally, to receive last- 
ing impressions. He had not 
then dreamed of any other mode 
of existence, but thought of living 
and dying after the manner of 
his father, in the midst of familiar 
scenes and friends. At one time, 
the vicar, with whom he was 
studying, carried him off to a 
neighboring village, but he was 
unreconciled to this exile, and, in 
consequence of his grandmother's 
intervention, was permitted to re- 
turn. First he copied engravings 
from the old family Bible, then 
the stable, the apple-orchard in 
front of the house, and an old 
man bent almost double with age 
and grief, returning from mass; — 
this silhouette, drawn in charcoal, 



was recognized by every member 
of the family. They now began 
to discuss his vocation, and one 
day, after he had drawn two pic- 
tures, one representing two peas- 
ants in wooden shoes playing a 
flute at the base of a tree in the 
Millet fields, and the other a 
peasant carrying a sack of bread 
by starlight to a poor man, with 
a quotation from his Latin Bible 
inscribed beneath, Millet's father 
held a family council, and it was 
decided that he should go to 
Cherbourg to consult M. du Mou- 
chel, in order to learn whether 
Jean Francois had really sufficient 
artistic talent to gain a living by 
painting. As to earning a liv- 
ing — the poor man was not so 
sure of that; but he felt it was 
right to take his boy to see M. 
du Mouchel. 

The result is known : the pen- 
sion granted by the general coun- 
cil at the request of Langlois, a 
Cherbourg artist, Millet's arrival 
in Paris, his first sad impres- 
sions of that gray city from what 
seemed to him an enormous stone 
prison, and finally his entrance 
into the atelier of Delaroche. It 
was neither sympathy nor admi- 
ration that led him to this master ; 
on the contrary, he had seen some 
of his paintings in the Museum, 
and to him they were "great 
vignettes full of theatrical effect 
and without real feeling." He 
had been directed to Delaroche: 
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to whom else should he go — to 
Picot, Hersent Drolling, Abel de 
Pujol, or Leon Coignet? He 
was ignorant even of their names. 
What should he know of art, 
either contemporary, fashionable, 
or aesthetic ? He came from a 
village, had read only ancient 
and serious works, viewed only 
eternal things, seen 
only bare nature, i 
which he was yet I 
far from suspecting I 
of being the mis- I 
tress of masters ; he | 
had associated only I 
with simple folks. I 
He would have been I 
puzzled to define I 
the vague impulses I 
which were awaken- | 
ing within him, or to 
say whither he was 
being led by the ir- 
resistible and sweet 
appeal which, at the 
double contact of na- 
ture and study, burst 
forth from his inmost 
soul. 

Life, that grand 
marplot, narrowly escaped mak- 
ing of this child, so marvellously 
endowed as a painter of peasants 
and fields, a mere manufacturer 
of pictures of more or less merit, 
a copyist, one of a race already 
too numerous. He left the ate- 
lier of Delaroche and went to 
study with Suisse and Boudin, 



spending his evenings at the 
Sainte-Genevieve Library, where 
he read all of Vasari (!), what 
he could find concerning Durer, 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and the 
correspondence of Poussin. As 
he stood in awe of the libra- 
rians, he made his first visits in 
company with a wide-awake Pa- 
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risian, Marolle by name, who had 
become friendly with him. At 
the atelier he was nicknamed 
" the Savage." He went also to 
the Louvre : Beato Angelico, 
Michael Angelo, and Poussin 
were the three whom he admired 
the most. " I could pass my life," 
he wrote, "before the work of 
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Poussin without ever tiring." He a-tetes. As to Boucher, by whom 
studied the works of others close- some think his style was affected, 
ly, but he copied very little, and he mentions him very harshly in 
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was always unfitted for such work. 
In the collection at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts there is a drawing of 
this period from the Holy Family 
by Francis I. : it is but the work 
of a painstaking student, without 
doubt a "task" for Delaroche. 
Once, after many hours of con- 
templation, he rapidly outlined 
a sketch of the " Garden Con- 
cert;" but his great admiration, 
Poussin, was the only one who 
ever beguiled him into long tete- 



his note-book as a mere " porno- 
graph." 

Living was a stern necessity, 
but when he spoke of painting 
" harvesters and their graceful at- 
titudes" he was told that there 
was no market for such work ; he 
then made copies, which sold as 
high as twenty francs, and por- 
traits, which averaged five francs, 
each. Although he managed to 
exist after the general council, 
that strict partisan of economy, 
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had abolished his pension, he de- 
cided to return to Normandy. 

The true personality of Millet 
had not yet come to the surface: 
at twenty-four years of age he 
was not seriously impressed by 



side and the counsels of artists, 
encountered in Paris, the com- 
monplace eclecticism of the reign- 
ing passion for all things aesthetic, 
and the exigencies of fashion, on 
the other. As well as one can 




SHEPHERDESS KNITTING. 



the unhappy contradiction which judge from fragments of work 
had .arisen between the profound done at this time, he was succes- 
aspirations of his heart on one sively influenced by Ribera, Diaz, 
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and Delacroix, but pre-eminently 
by Diaz. Desirous of compassing 
fine effects, he indulged in a some- 
what heavy and massive applica- 
tion, a taste for abundant matter 
and thick colors, much affected 
by the new school. He gave 
evidence of more will than inspi- 
ration, of more study than spon- 
taneity. The portrait of Mile. 
Feuardent, cited as characteristic 
of his florid style, bears witness 
that his manner of portraying 
even a smile was not frivolous, 
and that he was not destined to 
remain a simple virtuoso. The 
portrait of his brother-in-law, that 
of a young girl with flat braid, 
and, above all, that of his first 
wife, so full of individuality, are, 
despite certain foreign influences 
which still mastered him, very 
characteristic of the artist in their 
serious treatment, delineation of 
character and the arrangement, 
which, although a little studied, 
is still original and full of charm. 
During these early years of 
study, broken by journeys to 
Paris, travels in Normandy, and 
visits in Cherbourg and Havre, 
Millet painted, in addition to 
many portraits, some Biblical sub- 
jects, " Offering to Pan" (in the 
Montpellier Museum), "Senora" 
in a pink and white silk dress, 
nonchalantly reclining on a sofa, 
a special order from an officer in 
the garrison at Havre (Millet 
seems at that time to have had a 



brilliant success with the marine 
corps), "Temptation of Saint Hi- 
larion," suggestive of Tassaert, 
and many other works. After 
these he produced " Children Rob- 
bing a Bird's Nest," "Old Woman 
Returning from Gathering Fag- 
ots," " Evening," and " The Har- 
vesters." The true Millet was 
finally evolved ; he returned to his 
first love, clearly comprehending 
at last what he should not attempt, 
and seeing stretched out before 
him the route he was destined to 
pursue. His drawing daily be- 
came more synthetic and masterly, 
and in 1848, after successively 
painting the " Winnower," " Hay- 
makers Resting near a Hay- 
cock," and a "Peasant Girl, Sit- 
ting," for studies of which he went 
to the banks of the Seine, near 
Saint-Ouen, he declared that he 
must deal " not with residents of 
the faubourg, but with country- 
women :" he then left Paris, where 
life had been so sad and hard, and 
returned to Barbizon, where he 
again became peasant. Millet 
now found himself once more in 
the presence of nature ; he re- 
turned with vivid memories of his 
childhood, ripened by sad experi- 
ence of life ; he established him- 
self with his now numerous family 
in a cottage, which reminded him 
of his father's farm, and at last 
felt master of himself. " If you 
could only see how beautiful the 
forest is !" he wrote to his friend 
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Sensier. . . . "Each time that 
I visit it I return overwhelmed. 
There is such charm, such appall- 
ing grandeur. ... I do not 
know what those rugged old 
trees say to one another, but 
it is something beyond our 
comprehension, for we do 
not speak the same tongue ; 
that is all ! I am sure, how- 
ever, that it is nothing triv- 
ial." Paris was too trivial, 
so he returned there as sel- 
dom as possible. In another 
unpublished letter, written to 
his friend Monsieur Berger, 
he said, "It is always a great 
bore to me to visit Paris ; 
after working, I much prefer 
my walks in field and forest M 
to those one is forced to || 
take on your asphalt and W 
macadam. I would rather 
see peasants in the field, B 
tending their cows and sheep, 
and wood-cutters in the for- 
est (they are, unhappily, nu- 
merous just now), than all 
the washed faces of your ap- 
praisers and people of their class. 
. . . Yes, my poor Berger, they 
are now cutting down a portion 
of our forest in the part called 
Bas-Breau. . . . For quite a dis- 
tance nothing is heard but the re- 
sounding strokes of the axe and 
the crash of falling trees." . . . 



It was from this daily, religious 
contemplation of nature by a 
serious, noble, simple, and reflect- 
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ing mind that Millet's work was 
logically evolved, each page being 
marked by a character full of con- 
viction, unfailing will, sincerity, 
and urgent need, which conse- 
crates all creations of the human 
mind destined to endure and adds 
a moral ray to picturesque and 
plastic beauty. 
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II. 

Happily, we are beginning to 
cast off the cumbrous terminol- 
ogy which has for so long exas- 



their barren despotism over the 
mind. Justice would have been 
more speedily accorded Millet, 
he would have been better un- 
derstood and loved, if he had 




WOMAN FILLING WATER-JARS. 



perated quarrels, involved ques- been approached in a more lib- 

tions of art, and caused such eral spirit, and without those 

useless expenditure of eloquence, domineering aesthetic prejudices 

Such words as realism, natural- which alienated quite as many 

ism, idealism, no longer exercise friends as enemies. Let us try 
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to define, as he himself would 
desire, the end for which he 
strove. 

" When Poussin sent his picture 
representing the fall of manna to 
Monsieur de Chatelou," said Mil- 
let in a note to his friend Sensier, 
" he did not say to him, ' Note the 
beautiful finish, how bold the style, 
how well turned !' nor any of those 
things to which artists, for some 
unknown reason, seem to attach 
so much value. He said, ' If you 
will recall the letter which I wrote 
you concerning the action of the 
figures which I promised to paint 
for you, if you will consider the 
picture as a whole, I think you 
will readily distinguish those that 
are drooping, those that are piti- 
ful, and those that are performing 
works of mercy.' " Millet thus 
informs us that peculiar beauty 
of execution and the persuasive 
eloquence of a fine touch have 
value in his eyes only as they 
subserve an end which is supe- 
rior to them. He then added, 
" Nothing is of so much impor- 
tance as the foundation. When 
a tailor tries on a coat, he steps 
back far enough to enable him to 
judge of the effect. . . . He who 
contents himself with making 
beautiful button-holes on a badly- 
cut coat will, nevertheless, have 
done a wretched piece of work." 
And again, "I try not only to 
avoid giving things the appear- 
ance of being thrown together 



hap-hazard and for that occasion 
only, but to make them look as 
if they were indispensably and 
absolutely connected. . . . There 
should be continuity in work. 
Figures and objects should be 
there for a purpose. I desire to 
portray clearly all that is neces- 
sary, but I confess to the greatest 
horror of meaningless accesso- 
ries, let them be never so bril- 
liant." . . . 

These thoughts, upon which the 
master dwelt with never-tiring 
zeal, afford food for reflection. 
There is nothing in them which 
savors of after-criticism made to 
suit the exigencies of the case: 
relating intimately to his work, 
they seem like the thoughtful ex- 
pression of what he desired to do, 
and, in fact, of what he did accom- 
plish. Like Poussin, whose name 
we do not hesitate to introduce 
frequently in this connection, Mil- 
let composed his work in masterly 
style ; that is, he co-ordinated all 
the parts under the discipline of 
a dominant idea ; he desired that 
each detail should contribute its 
share toward a predetermined 
whole; he resolutely sacrificed 
everything which might divert the 
attention or mar the proper 
value of the work. He thus re- 
mained true to the pure French 
classical tradition, as it was un- 
derstood in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the "Shepherds of 
Arcadia" to the "Angelus," from 
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the " Promised Land" and " The 
Deluge" to the "Gleaners" and 
the " Man with a Hoe," the choice 
of subjects, the shades of feeling, 
the colors, have undergone a 
change, but the method remains 
the same, the mind which con- 
ceived and arranged the setting 
of the drama is less changed 
than the scenes. When Millet 
hung casts from the Parthenon 



liberal, extended, and vivid inter- 
pretation of nature, fearlessly sim- 
plified under the inspiration of 
strong thought or touching sen- 
timent? . . . However close his 
connection with nature, however 
long his silent contemplation, how- 
ever ardent his questioning in 
these uninterrupted communings, 
he never painted chance scenes ; 
in all probability he seldom strictly 




PEASANT RESTING AT THE FOOT OF A HAYSTACK 



on the walls of his atelier, what copied nature ; he has been justly 
did he expect of them if not pro- censured, despite some charming 
found suggestions concerning a scenes in still life, for painting 
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earth, fabrics, iron and wood, flesh 
and stone, with the same some- 
what monotonous and cottony 
touch. He lived the life of his 
models ; he was imbued with and 
as if steeped in reality ; he loved 
it sincerely and enjoyed it for its 
own sake, a sensation kept con- 
stantly fresh by ceaseless inter- 
course; as outward objects en- 
tered his brain through the eye 
and lodged in his memory, they 
immediately resolved themselves 
into groups and became part of 
a pre-existing whole, the style 

*The following is an extract from a 
beautiful letter written by Millet to Sensier, 
October 21, 1854, upon his return from the 
Delacroix exposition. Referring to Dela- 
croix's enemies among artists, he said, 
"Those men feel that they have produced 



and unity of which were deter- 
mined by his thought and shade 
of feeling. 

Thus, he was decorator, in the 
true signification of the term, and 
idealist. — not after the manner of 
those precise neo-classics, in love 
with " supreme beauty" reduced 
to formulas, whom Delacroix * ac- 
cused, in their extreme passion 
for the ideal, of making the head 
of a negro resemble the profile 
of Antinolis, but after the manner 
of those masters who have spe- 
cially characterized some particu- 

nothing lasting, for turning off a greater or 
less number of paintings is not producing. 
Production exists only where there is ex- 
pression." This could be well applied to 
some of those who still deny the genius of 
Millet. 
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lar aspect of the physical or moral 
world and have turned reality to 
account in illustrating their pas- 
sions and aspirations. Millet, 
pure classic, thought that the mu- 
tual dependence and reciprocal 
relation of all parts of a work 
constitute the elements of its 
beauty. "Which is the more 
beautiful, a straight or a crooked 
tree? The one which has the 
finest situation." And again he 
said, " It is not so much the things 
represented which are beautiful 
as the necessity which one feels to 
portray them. Let there be no 
weakening of character. Let 
Alcibiades be Alcibiades, Socrates 
Socrates. Everything which finds 
itself in proper time and place 
may be justly called beautiful." 
And when, with a heart bursting 
with compassion for the poor 
creatures laboriously bent over 
the earth which it is their lot to 
dig and turn without cessation, 
but filled also with admiration for 
the grandeur of rustic life and the 
beauty of creation, he wished to 
give his impressions in the lan- 
guage of an artist, he felt no call 
to "straighten noses" or beautify 
faces upon which one may often 
vainly seek the least ray of 
thought or glimmer of soul ; but 
he indicated — with what persua- 
sive emotion ! — the splendor of 
the sky which so benignly envel- 
ops them ; he showed how they 
unconsciously share in the magnifi- 



cence of the scene ; he ennobled 
their profiles, made heroes of 
them as well as martyrs in their 
eternal labor. 

In each of his pictures he seems 
to have desired to fix in a positive 
manner some actual characteristic, 
some habitual trait, of the peas- 
ants whom he loved, as well as 
the earth which bore them, and 
to which they belong as the ma- 
chine to the shop and of which 
they are living parts. These pic- 
tures resemble different stanzas 
of the same poem, the Georgics, 
attuned to Christianity, without 
the invocation to Ceres, Pales, 
goddess of flocks, and to familiar 
nymphs bearing upon the frontis- 
piece in place of "Fortunatus 
nimium" the tragic Biblical in- 
junction, "In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread." 

Too much has been said con- 
cerning the habitual sadness of 
Millet's inspiration. Truly, as he 
wrote in response to his critics, 
joy was not natural to- him. " I 
do not know where it exists. I 
have never felt it. The brightest 
things I have ever 'known are -the 
calm and silence in which there is 
such delicious satisfaction." Can 
one deny that he has expressed 
this calm and silence ? Can one 
say that the serenity of fair morn- 
ing, the flaming glory of noon, 
the grave and sweet solemnity, 
the delicious calm, of twilight and 
of night, have not passed into his 
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works ? There is a verse in the deeply, without the least alloy of 
" Legend of Centuries" which re- stupid affectation or romantic 
curs to the mind when gazing sentimentality, or with a purer 
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upon these works, so full of na- 
ture's voices : 

"An immense peace descended from on 
high !" 

The peace of humble homes, 
the intimacy of silent evenings, 
maternal tenderness for little 
ones, — who ever felt them more 



and more manly heart ? Do not 
" Evening" and the " Spinning- 
Wheel" reveal the most home- 
like pages of the Dutch school? 
Do they not reflect the thought 
of one even more moving, pro- 
found, and sympathetic than Van 
der Meer of Delft? 
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III. 

Thus far we have dwelt upon 
the side of art which seemed of 
most importance in the eyes of 
Millet; and, having discovered 
the work which his brain and 
heart commanded his hand to do, 
it remains to be seen how that 
hand obeyed, and whether it be- 
trayed or responded to the in- 
spiration of the master. We 
recall the perplexed inquiry of 
Fromentin: " His form, his tongue, 
I mean that outward envelope 
without which intellectual effort 
neither lives nor breathes, — is it 
of that quality which makes a 
great painter and assures his 
fame? He is profound by the 
side of Paul Potter and Cuyp ; a 
pleasing dreamer when compared 
with Terburg and Metsu ; there 
is something indisputably noble 
about him when one reflects on 
the trivialities of Steen, Ostade, 
and Brauwer. As a man, there 
is that within him which puts 
them all to the blush ; and yet 
as an artist is he their peer?" 
Setting aside comparisons, which 
are no aid to criticism, how shall 
we determine if one master equal 
another? Shall we take notes 
concerning the composition, draw- 
ing, and coloring of each, and 
then frame the argument, after 
the manner of worthy Monsieur 
de Piles ? How shall we say that 
Millet is or is not the peer of 



Paul Potter ? We may, however, 
affirm that Millet was as great a 
lover of nature, though he was 
not similarly affected by it; he 
saw it with a different eye and 
expressed it in a different man- 
ner ; his genius, while not greater, 
was of another order. The truth, 
then, is that in viewing the beau- 
tiful pages of Millet one has no 
more thought of Paul Potter than 
one has of Millet when standing 
before the perfect work of Paul 
Potter. Every sincere and op- 
portune work of art takes such 
complete possession of the mind 
that there is room for nothing 
else. If we must search the 
Dutch school for one with whom 
to compare him, we should select 
Ruysdael, not indeed as regards 
color, nor the guidance of the 
pencil, nor yet the expression of 
the landscape, but for dreamy 
tone and glimpses of the heart. 
Let us then compare Millet only 
with Millet, — that is, his work 
with his ideal. 

Primarily, it may be conceded 
that he was not a "fine painter," 
if we must accept the term in the 
sense in which it might be applied 
to Diaz, for example. In the early 
days of studying his profession, 
Millet aspired to be a brilliant 
painter, in which aspiration he met 
with but mediocre success, never 
showing any special aptitude in 
this direction. He renounced 
this hope as he began to under- 
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stand himself and the work for 
which he was adapted. In pro- 
portion as he acquired simplicity 
and marked decision of manner, 
he threw off all that was not 
strictly necessary, retaining the 



outlined profiles, in decided lines, 
which give character and poetry 
to motion, for the harmonious 
soul of Millet was in the highest 
degree poetical. Select the " Man 
Drawing a Wheelbarrow," the 
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smallest amount of resources, 
which he applied with admirable 
precision. 

His drawing is never confined 
to incidents, to the anecdotal form 
of art; his delight is in boldly- 



" Lost Travellers," "Peasant Over- 
taken by a Storm," the " Diggers," 
and the "Planters" from a hun- 
dred others, — could attitude, ges- 
ture, position, or action be por- 
trayed with broader, surer touch ? 
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His grand, simple, comprehen- 
sive manner of seeing is attested 
by each stroke of his pencil, and 
it can be truthfully said that the 
least of his drawings reveals an 
eye of rare correctness and mar- 
vellously endowed for seizing 
things as they are in the atmos- 
phere which envelops them. From 
the hour when he returned to 
peasant life and selected models 
that unconsciously posed before 
him in the midst of their natural 
surroundings, he never withdrew 
them from these surroundings. 
Without the aid of colored cray- 
ons, and working only upon white, 
bluish, or brown-tinted paper, he 
managed light and shade in the 
most extraordinary manner. In 
his pastels this gift amounts to 
genius, and one . marvels that 
such wonderful and correct ef- 
fects can result from such simple 
means. A few radiant strokes, 
grandly disposed, express the vi- 
brations of the atmosphere, the 
flaming of the setting sun, the 
trembling of the plain under his 
caressing rays. A little color in 
relief on a marvellously disposed 
background suffices for the rep- 
resentation of that "grand har- 
mony" concerning which Millet 
was fond of conversing with his 
neighbor Rousseau, after the 
labor of the day. His coloring 
is extremely simple, his subjects 
most commonplace. He never 
refines, but sums up and con- 



denses ; as he always goes straight 
to the point, what he says is abso- 
lute. 

There is in his work an absence 
of art, a naturalness and at times 
even a slight awkwardness, deli- 
ciously restful after the fatiguing 
manner of those very skilful art- 
ists disposed to teach nature. 
Study, however, of the construc- 
tion of his works, the outlining 
of his landscapes, the atmosphere, 
the correct perspective, the rela- 
tion and mutual dependence of 
all accessories, reveals that Mil- 
let was never at fault and that 
no eye was ever more familiar 
with nature's constantly-varying 
phases. 

It is because he constantly con- 
templated nature with deep ten- 
derness and ever-renewed feeling 
that his memory and sight were 
filled with such correct images: 
precise methods and fine grada- 
tions of tone are essential to 
portraying the profundity of the 
heavens and the infinity of vague 
horizons. Millet's manner of 
planning and framing his work 
never detracted from its poetical 
aspect, and before his wonderful 
landscapes, whose construction 
carries the mind and eye to the 
contemplation of most distant 
horizons, the cry of admiration 
rising to the lips is not, " How 
full of study !" but always, "What 
close observation !" His work is 
always true to nature ; and his 
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perception of correct values, for 
which he has not been duly cred- 
ited, is one of the secrets of his 
masterpieces, already beginning 
to be encrusted by time with a 
beautiful enamelled patina. The 
" Angelus " and his charming 
"Goose-Girl," so clear, unstudied, 



are, considered from this point of 
view, inexhaustibly instructive. 

We must in justice add that 
his pencil is sometimes heavy, and 
the action embarrassed, — rustic, 
in fact, and suggestive of the peas- 
ant. His pastels are far superior 
to his paintings, which are open 
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and elevating in tone, the " Glean- 
ers" and picture of a "Shep- 
herdess," the superb landscapes, 
the "Man with a Hoe," "The 
Plain," "Winter," and "Novem- 
ber," "The Meridian" and "Au- 
tumn," "Shepherd in a Park at 
Night," and the " Man in a Jacket," 



to criticism. We will, however, 
leave the pleasure and glory of 
correcting Millet to other hands, 
preferring to return to those ex- 
quisite masterpieces, the "Woman 
Spinning," the " Washerwoman," 
the "Young Bather," — pages as 
glorious as the "Angelus" and 
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the "Gleaners," which will bear 
comparison with anything here- 
after to be found in the museums 
of the future. 

There are painters who leave 
the impression, even when com- 
pelling highest admiration, that 
they could have done anything 



else equally well ; in presence of 
Millet the thought never occurs 
that he could have realized a dif- 
ferent ideal. Some will doubtless 
regard this as an evidence of in- 
feriority ; but it seems to us that in 
this lies the reason of his strength, 
the secret of his grandeur. 




